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For Friends’ Review. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. lly had the 


No. 4. 


In 1671, William Edmundson was moved 
in spirit to travel to the West Indies. He 
“acquainted Friends” with this, who “ had 
much unity with his intended journey.” At 
this meetiog, he says, “the Lord’s power and 
presence appeared mightily, to our great com- 
fort and confirmation.” The warrior who had 
fought in those battles whose garments were 
stained with blood, was now commissioned 
under the Prince of Peace to bear His ban- 
ner to the isles afar off. 

George Fox being under a similar concern, 
they embarked with several other Friends in 
a vessel for Jamaica. Many “ precious, com- 
fortable meetings” were enj»yed while trav- 
ersing the great deep. On the voyage they 
were chased by a pirate, a “Salleeman.” By 
the clear light of the moon they saw the hos-| 


tile vessel rapidly gaining on them, and finally | 


it came so near that they could perceive the 
pirates making preparation to board, when, 
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No. 13. 
immediately, a cloud covered ‘thee, ‘and a 
fresh gale of wind out of the cloud carried 
them clear away from their pursuers, and they 
saw them no more. 

Being thus marvellously preserved by the 
Lord, they were soon after safely landed at 
Sarbadoes. 

Preaching here the glad message of the an- 
gels, “‘ peace on earth and good will to men,” 
‘many were convinced and turned to the 
Lord, being brought into the way of life and 
peace.” At Antigua they had “ great meet- 
ings and many converts,” “ officers and chief 
men came and confessed to the truth which 
was declared in the power of God.” 

One Col. Winthrop, who had been Govern- 
or of Antigua, having his own ves:el, offered 
to convey George Fox, William Edmundson 
and others to the island of Nevis, which they 
were drawn to visit. This kind offer they 
embraced. Coming near to the island, W. E. 
was brought under great exercise of spirit, for 
he says, “ [ foun1 something working against 
us and the testimony we had to bear for God.” 
W hat ‘his was became speedily evident. Scarce- 
y come to anchor when a marshal 
boarded them, bringing strict orders from the 
Governor that none should come on shore, nor 
should any one from shore speak tothe Friends, 
under penalty of heavy fine. The master of 
the vessel was placed under a bond of a thou- 
sand pounds to carry them back to Antigua. 
Col. Stapleton, the Governor of Montserrat, 
with “several men of account,” coming on 
board, Wm. Edmundson told them it was hard 
usage that Englishmen, coming so far to visit 
their countrymen, could not be admitted on 
shore to refresh themselves within the King’s 
dominions, when Col. Stapleton replied, “ it 
was true, but we hear that since your coming 
to the Caribbee Islands there are seven hun- 
dred of our militia turned Quakers, and the 
Quakers will not fight, and we have need of 
men to fight, being ‘surrounded with enemies ; 
and that is the very reason why Governor 
Wheeler will not suffer you to come ashore.” 

The wonderful providence of the Lord, in 
hiding his faithful servants in the cloud, re- 
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minds us of “ the pillar of the cloud between | of every "Christian experience. 


the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of 
Israel,” so that they could not come near 
until the way of escape was provided. It re- 
minds us also of the sweet and assuring 
declaration of the Psalmist, ‘‘ He shall cover 
thee with His feathers, and under His wings 
shalt thou trust,” for the clouds may not un- 
aptly be compared to the feathers of the 
Lord. How different were the feelings of 
His trusting servants, and those of the Gov- 
ernor of Nevis, who leaned upon the arm of 
flesh with itscarnal weapons. The world has 
still need to profit by the comparison, and to 
remember that it is God alone who can make 
us to dwell in safety. 

Twelve years afterwards W. E. again was 
“ moved of the Lord” to visit the Curribbee 
Islands. He was then received at Nevis, 
where he found “ honest, tender Friends, and 
was well refreshed in the Lord.” He says, 
“T had many sweet, comfortable meetings 
with them, to which also many people came, 
among whom were several justices of the 
peace, who were tendered and confessed to 


Truth. The Chief Judge of the island and 


his wife were both convinced, and came to 
several meetings, the report of which went 
abroad, and General Stapleton seemed to be 
offended, and threatened to banish me out of 
the island ; but Judge Simmons told him they 


had reason to bless God for my coming there, 
which had brought a blessing to their i island: 
for before I came, they had not had a plenti- 
ful season of rain for three years past, and 
since my coming they had been plentifully 
replenished with rain, the effect whereof was 
like to bring them much increase.” M. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TRUE DEPENDENCE, 


Much harm has been done at times to the 
cause of Truth by the zealous advocacy, in 
its name, of that which it has not taught. 
No instance of this, probably, is more palpa- 
ble, and no error, we conceive, can have been 
more injurious, when allowed to prevail, than 
misconception in regard to the im mediate influ- 


enceand guidance of the Holy Spirit. Friends 


generally recognize this as the ground of the| 


separation of 1827 in this country. 
is not all the harm that may be ascribed to| 
the same cause. The partial holding of truth 
always promotes the growth of error. We 
have been pained to read, not long since, such 
an expression as this: that Friends are in 
dunger of being drawn away from “a simple 
dependence upon the internal manifestation 
and operation of the Light of Christ,” by 
dwelliog upon “the paramount importance of 
the study of the Bible.” 

Dependence upon Christ, as our ‘all in 
all,” is the constant lesson of Scripture and 
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And the 
truth is worthy of all acceptation, that no 
man can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost. But, what meant John, when, in his 
epistle, he wrote, “ Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
of God?” Why wrote Paul to the Corinthi- 
ans, that he “determined not to know any- 
thing among them, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified ! r” Paul also said that the 
holy Scriptures are “ able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus ;” all Scripture, given by inspiration of 
God, being “ profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness ; that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

All these Gospel teachings are against the 
simple (i. e. exclusive) dependence of him who 
would be Christ’s (wise unto salvation, and 
furnished unto all good works), upon the 
“internal manifestation and operation of the 
Light of Christ.” He himself said, “ These 
things J have spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace.” (John xvi. 33.) The 
apostles also were told, “ Ye are witnesses of 
these thizgs.” Accordingly, the beloved dis- 
ciple wrote of that “ which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
of the Word of life.” 

As the outward presence of our Lord upon 
earth was a most blessed manifestation of 
the Divine love and power, to those who be- 
held Him and sat obediently at His feet, so 
He has designed that the witnessing for Him 
by the evangelists and apostles should ex- 
tend asimilar kind of blessing to us, in the 
Scriptures. What has been therein con- 
veyed «oes not need re-revelation ; though it 
does receive interpfetation and confirmation, 
by the Spirit. No one ought to dare to hide 
in a napkin either the Bible itself, or his own 
talent of natural ability and sound knowl- 
edge, in the humble, prayerful and faithful 
use of which he may be blessed by receiving 
the wisdom that belongs to salvation. He 
who has not been faithful in that which can 
be obtained through a careful and prayerful 


dut that | study of the Scriptures, the searching of which 


is in accordance with the known will of God, 
| does not stand in that obedience to which it is 
promised that “he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” 

We desire to abridge, as far as possible, the 
conscientious presentation of this argument, 
whose theme is indeed momentous. It was 
never more so than at the present time. It 
may be truly believed that the study of the 
Holy Scriptures ought to be paramount above 
every other human study ; and that a real 
dependence upon God, a life in the Light of 
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Christ, «« walking in the Spirit,” 
prayerful and devoted use of all the means, 
outward and inward, that He has given us ; 









God and prayer.” 
Scriptures will become to us the appointed 
principal means for that which was pointed 
out by the apustle when he said, “ Beloved, 
believe not every spirit, 
whether they are ot God.” (1 John iv. 1.) 
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From the Monthly 






TRAINING FOR 





CHRISTIAN WORK, 





( Extracts. ) 





It has recently fallen to my lot in the kind 
providence of our heavenly Father, to pay a 






Germany, and whilst it has deepened a feel- 
ing of kindred and fellowship with the Ger- 
mans as a people, I have felt that there were 
features in the work of the Christian churches 
in that land which were worthy of careful 
study and reflection. Foremost among this 
class of interests is the system of deacons 
and deaconesses which prevails in connection 
with the orphan-work, the hospital nursing, 
the prison reform, and so many other 
branches of work known in Germany as the 
Inner Mission. 

Our insular peculiarties render many of 
us unlikely to work harmoniously in any such 
close bond as exists at the Rauhe House, at 
Hamburg or the hospitals at Kaiserwerth. 
We have so many dissents and protests, and 
there are so many angles and unpolished 
corners to our characters, that our training 
ill adapts us for deacons cr deaconesses of the 
true German type. The laws of association 
naturally involve some sacrifice of individual 
freedom. The question is, how much liberty 
am | willing to surrender for the sake of the 
benefits of united action? Association is 
part of the great discipline of life. It isour 
duty to have a growing capacity to work with 
others instead of isolating ourselves. It seems 
then a reasonable thing for Christian workers 
to form among themselves some close bond 
and compact for their mutual strength. The 
terms deacon and deaconess in Germany 
simply represent Christian workers organized | 
and trained for home mission work. The 
basis on which the system rests is consecra- 
tion, entire dedication to the dedicated Christ. 
This spirit of consecration is no stranger to 
our British or our American churches. It is 
a bond of union many of us feel and acknowl- 



























































fellowship of worker with worker, not easily 
defined, and yet a real power for good and 
for mutual encouragement. In Germany it has 
taken a tangible shape, and is achieving great 
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they being all “sanctified by the word of 
(1 Tim. iv. 5.) So, the 


but try the spirits 


visit to some of the benevolent institutions of 


| begins on the object of our errand. 


edge. There is a kindred spirit and brotherly | 
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results, and it may yet take some more defi- 
nite shape in England. 

There is more habitual subjection to au- 
thority in Germany than with us, but where 
love rules, there may be great subjection to 
authority, with great liberty. Listen to what 
the Brothers at the Rauhe Haus have to say 
on the matter, for they do not ussume the 
name of Deacons, but call themselves Broth- 
ers. ‘“ There is not one of us who was notin 
a position to earn his daily bread. Want 
has brought none of ua here. We prayed 
that we might be sharers of the blessing and 
of the work amongst the children. Our 
house-father called us here to be helpers in 
the work, and not one of us has obeyed this 
call without the blessing of his parents. We 
freely give ourselves as a thank-offering to 
God for the good of the community. Weare 
here with our house-father and the entire 
tauhe Haus in one faith in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We are nothing but 
unprofitable servants. Christ is our righte- 
ousness. His word alone is a lamp to our 
feet. Inthis faith and spirit we are one, and 
have one love towards each other, as brothers 
in faith, and in the work to which we are 
called.” 

Let us visit these brothers in the midst of 
their work, and go in and out among them. 
We find ourselves one morning in the beauti- 
ful city of Hamburg, on the banks of the 
Alster and the Elbe, and hail an omnibus in 
the Squre marked in big letters “ Hams and 
Horn.” These two villages are suburbs of 
the city, and form a succession of charming 
villas and gardens, where many a Hamburg 
merchant nestles his happy family. We 
alight at a little country path on the left, and 
in a minute or two find ourselves at our des- 
tination. There seem to be no gates to open, 
and hardly a fence to keep the public out, or 
the boys within. There must be some other 
power that produces order here. We are 
ushered into a room in the house, called The 
Green Fir, and ask to see Dr. Wichern. His 
portrait is on the wall, but he is an old man 
now, and we have a few minutes for medita- 
tion before he makes his appearance. Pres- 
ently he enters with a firm step, and at once 
His ex- 
perience at Rauhe Haus divides itself into 
three parts.—First, an earnest and humble 
beginning ; Secondly, success and consolida- 


tion, with the addition of the Pensionat for 


high-class lads; and Thirdly, the great effort 


of the Doctor’s life, the Inner Mission, the 


training and sending forth of young men as 
Home Missionaries in positions requiring skill 


and Christian love. 


The work of his youth was the gathering 


of the children, and the work of his old age 


is most naturally the training of an efficient 
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band of men to occupy the vast field when he 
is gone. We have come to see the children, 
but let us comprehend the great idea which 
the dector is impressing upon us. His own 
soul is full of it,and there may bea meaning 
in it for us. Here is the vast Fatherland, an 
empire that rises like a giant, and influences 
every cabinet in Europe. The Government 
builds prisons, committees build schools, 
poor-law boards build work-bouses, philan- 
thropists institute reformatories. But the 
prisons need good Christian governors and 
officers ; the schools need well-trained teachers; 
the work-houses need directors; and the 
reformatories house-fathers. Here is an im- 
mense field for Christian work, but where 
are the laborers ? If we cannot have Chris- 
tians for such offices as these, we can expect 
but little good accomplished. On the other 
hand much religious life has been springing 
up in some parts of Germany. There are 
many young men who feel the love of God 
in their hearts, but know not exactly how to 
set to work. They require training for ser- 
vice. They pity the poor prisoner, but com- 
passion alone does not make an efficient offi- 
cer in a gaol. They love the children, but 
that in itself does not make them apt to 
teach. Dr. Wichern steps in to supply the 
missing link. He takes these young men 


and bands them together in Christian fellow- 


ship, and trains them for their work. To 
use his own words to us, “ We do not compel 
the brothers. We work together with them 
in liberty and love. We like to give them 
liberty.” That he has sent out about four 
hundred brethren as trained workers, who 
are filling posts of great service in most parts 
of Germany, is a proof that the doctor's 
views are really practical. And what is one 
ot the first necessities as we look at the Chris- 
tian workers and teachers in our own land? 
It is self-control, or rather a soul really un- 
der the control of the divine Spirit. How 
often do we see work marred for want of this 
element. In the discipline of the Rauhe 
Haus there is much to supply this want. In 
each of the homes for the children there is 
accommodation for six or seven brothers, who 
there learn how to deal with the ignorant 
the neglected, and the lost. 

* * * + * + 

Dr. Wichern adds: “ We are nota rich 
institution, and it is difficult to get money for 
the Inner Mission. We only get one hundred 
and sixty thalers for it in all Hamburg, that 
is irrespective of what we get for the chil- 
dren, which is a separate fund. But difficult 
as it is to get money, it is more difficult to get 
right-spirited young men. The. great poiat 
is to get the right men for the work. Ours 
is a work of faith. The houses you will see 
presently have been built by faith, and have 








nothing for the future but faith.” Dr. Wi- 
chern does not receive one thaler himself 
from the institution. He has his own house 
and garden at hand, which were presented to 
him by his friends at Hamburg and other 
places. He often resides for some months in 


| Berlin, in connection with his government 


appointment, as inspector of prisons. 
» * * * * * * 


To be concluded. 
lilies 
REASONS WHY THE EARLY CONVERSION OF 

CHILDREN SHOULD ENGAGE THE ATTEN- 

TION OF EVERY TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

Because children are sinners, and may be 
lost. 

Because Jesus Christ died for them, and 
they may be saved. 

Because in His infinite love, He visits 
them by His Spirit, even in very early life, 
seeking to draw them to Himself. 

Because the simple plan of salvation 
through faith in Christ is the same for chil- 
dren as for grown-up people. 

Because there is a special promise for the 
young—* Those that seek Me early shall find 
Me. ” 

Because very many dear children have 
found the Saviour, and are now happy in His 
love. 

Because the Holy Spirit is striving in the 
hearts of many more. 

Because it is constantly found that there 
are little ones who want to come to Jesus, 
but do not know the way. 

Because they are not safe until they have 
come. 

Because the child’s heart is tender, and not 
yet hardened by a long course of sin. 

Secause the child receives the truth in 
more simple faith than the adult. 

Because it is easy for children to love, and 
therefore they may be taught to love Jesus. 

Because it is easy for children to trust, and 
so they may be led to trust in Jesus. 

Because those converted in early life make 
the most earnest and consistent Christians. 

Because those who spend their youthful 
days in learning in Christ’s school will be- 


,| come the wisest Christians. 


Because, having life before them, they are 
likely to be the most wsefu/ Christians. 

Because we now have the children with us, 
and it is easy to get them to listen te the story 
of the cross. 

Because when they grow up to be young 
men and women it will be very difficult to 
reach them. 

Because we live in a fast age, when chil- 
dren rapidly learn the manners, and too often 
imitate the vices, of grown-up people. 

Because these children may become the 
fathers and mothers of the next generation. 
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Because they may die while they are still 
young. 

Because children may be so readily gath- 
ered together in the school-room, the cottage, 
or the drawing-room ; in the opeu-air, and 
by the sea-shore. 

Because a little book or tract given toa 
child will always be accepted and read, which 
is not always the case with grown people. 

Because a letter written to a child is sure 
to be treasured up and read again and 
again. 

Because a word can be spoken with free- 
dom to a child, and all of us meet with cbil- 
dren sometimes, and have many opportuni- 
ties of individually pointing them to Jesus. 

Because it is a work that brings us so near 
to Christ. 

Because the lambs are so dear to the heart 
of the Good Shepherd, who said, ‘‘ Suffer the 


FAULT-FINDING, 


From “ Thoughts on the Christian Life,” by the late 
HETTY BOWMAN. 


Did you ever consider the amount of good, 
and certainly of pleasure, of which we are de- 
prived by our growing habits of criticism ? 

x * * * * 


And turning from criticism of persons, how 
many tiny springs of most pure delight are 
troubled, if not dried, by the spirit of depre- 
ciation, by not taking the good we have and 
rejoicing in it ; not enjuying small pleasures 
simply and thankfully ! . . g 

Some one says that the “ temper of which 
true taste is formed is characteristically pa- 
tient. It dwells upon what is submitted to 
it. It does not trample upon it, lest it should 
be pearls, even though it looks like husks.” 
There is room and need for this wise and 


little children to come unto Me, and forbid! tolerant patience in the narrow round of 


them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


heaven.’?—From a Tract. 

THERE are many things which thongh they 
are not to be lightly regarded, must be lightly 
handled.— Perthes. 


- 10> -— 


RICHARD JORDAN, 


Amongst the papers in the Library of New 


communication respecting a departed worthy, 
which appeared in a Baltimore paper 30th of 
Fifth month, 1797, which will probably in- 
terest some of the readers of the Review: 

“T was invited last Sabbath to the Friends’ 
Meeting to hear a travelling speaker. After 
assembling and continuing some time in silent 
meditation, a very comely, well-looking man, 
I suppose about forty, stood up and addressed 
the audience in such a powerful connected 
manner, that before I never was so impressed. 
I have heard a variety of preachers, both 
from Europe and America. I have heard 
the finished orator and the perfect scholar, 
but never did pure apostolic preaching so 
nearly meet my mind as op Sunday last; it 
so powerfully operated on my spirit as led me 
to cry out—where is the wise, where is the 
scribe, where is the vain disputer of this world, 
since Thou, Oh Eternal Truth, hast enabled 
such simple instruments to speak such con- 
vincing and consistent truths as this highly 
gifted man has done in his recent various ex- 
ercises in this city? I understand he is from 
Carolina, and is going about purely for the 
good of souls and instructing his fellow crea- 
tures. 

“That Heaven may pour down its choicest 
blessing on this man of God, and preserve 
him in his labors of love, is the prayer of 
hundreds who have heard him as well as the 
author of this humble tribute.” 


York Representative Meeting is the isa 





home, as well as in the wider sphere outside. 
We women, at any rate, do not greatly need 
it anywhere else, but it will help us “ with- 
in bounds.” To sympathize with what is im- 
perfect, to catch the idea which struggles 
through broken expression, whether of word 
or deed, to estimate at its true value the 
nature which lies deeper than speech, and, 
instead of repressing, to find for it, or help it 
to find for itself, some outlet for free develop- 
ment,—this seems to me one of the noblest 
parts of woman’s ministry. We have need 
in it of the quiet wisdom which cometh 
from the Lord, and no less of the charity 
which “believeth and hopeth all things.” 
This, our Lord’s own spirit of love, caught 
as it can only be from Himself, is our true 
safeguard against a habit of fault finding. 

I suppose one is more prone to this latter 
in early years than later. It may proceed 
partly from what is not in itself wrong. Our 
standard is high in youth, and we are im- 
patient, both in ourselves and others, of what- 
ever falls short of it. It seems a sort of in- 


jury that any one should give us less than the 


best. But through the bitterness of many 
failures we are taught toleration. Our own 
“best” lies far beyond our grasp. We look 
towards it very humbly for ourselves, and in 
others we learn to bear with imperfection 
which we cannot help observing. We are 
tender over it, with almost reverent tender- 
ness. Have not our hearts grown sick with 
yearning after an ideal we have never real- 
ized ? Why should we add, by even a word, 
to the hopelessness of that same yearning in 
another ? 

After all, the art of admiration is much 
more rare than that of criticism, being always 
more or less difficult, especially for little 
minds and narrow hearts. There are not 
many whose sight is so much obsorbed in all 
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that is high and pure and woble, that, if it is 
compelled to see defects, it cannot long rest 
on them. 


HOW TO BE PECULIAR 


You will never come into God’s plan if you 
study singularity; for, if God has a design or 
plan for every man’s life, then it is exactly 
appropriate to his nature ; and, as every man’s 
pature is singular and peculiar to himself,— 
as peculiar as his face or look,—then it fol 
lows that God will lead every man into a 
singular, original, and peculiar life, without 
any study of singularity on his part. Let 
him seek to be just what God will have him, 
and the talents, the duties, and circumstances 
of his life will require him to be, and then he 
will be just peculiar enough. He will have 
a life of his own; a life that is naturally and, 
therefore, healthily peculiar; a simple, un- 
affected, unambitious life, whose plan is not 
in himself, but in God.— Bushnell. 


+ +0 - 


GENERAL MEETING, 


ENOUGH. 


CoRNWALL-ON Hupsgon, N. Y. 
A correspondent of the Christian Weekly 
writes as follows: 
“A series of delightful meetings under the 
auspices of the Orthodox Society of Friends 
of this town, continuing through the last 


week, have just concluded. Unflagging in- 
terest has been maintained until the very 
close. 
the Gospel,’ . were present from Ohio, 
[ndiana, Canada, New York, Brooklyn, and 
other p!aces, who addressed the people ‘with 
great fervor and unction of spirit, entreating 
their hearers in the most affectionate and ten- 
der terms to embrace and acce;t the great 
salvation so freely offered through t the one 
only Saviour, Jesus Christ, and testifying in 
the most emphatic and decided language to 
the Deity of Christ... .. Not only Friends 
but Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
and Methodists were attracted from day to 
day, and there was need of the larger accom 
modation of the Methodist church, kindly 
offered by the brethren of that denomination.” 
On the first day of the week, “the meeting- 
house, Baptist, and Methodist churches were 
all three thronged. .... The influence and 
impression of the various services have been 
most happy, not only upon the particular 
Society of Friends, but also upon the Chris- 
tians of other churches in the place.” 


+ ee 


“Iv isan unspeakable mercy that the Lord | 


will manage for us, whether we are pleased 
with His management or not; and it is spoken 
of as one of His heaviest judgments, when He 


gives any person or people up to the way of 


their own hearts, and to walk after their own 
counsels,” 


A number of gifted, able ‘ ministers of 
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“PRACTICAL FEMALE EDUCATION, 


We have been much interested in the re- 
ports of the operations of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes and kindred societies for mutual im- 
provement established among the laboring 
classes in England. In the matter of femi- 
nine education, the managers of these asso- 
ciations appear to be in advance of the age. 
Their plan of training is intended to have a 
direct and practical bearing upon the future 
position and duties of the students. With 
tiiis view they have established a comprehen- 
sive elementary examination, comprising the 
following subjects :— 

1. Arithmetic, including 
counts. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. Sewing and Cutting Out. 

There is also an examivation in “ domestic 
economy,” which was instituted with the pur- 
pose of encouraging the acquisition of sound 
information upon subjects directly affecting 
the home and every-day life of the female 
candidates. The character of the examina- 
tion, and the close relation of its subject to 
domestic life, will be collected from the fol- 
lowing extracts from the questions proposed 
at the last examination by Miss Jewsbury, 
who conducted it:— 

1. State the best method of using up bones 
and scraps of meat and bread. 

2. Would you prefer to use an earthen ves- 
sel, or a tin or iron pot to set in your oven or 
on the hob, to stew any scraps of meat, bones, 
and bread that you may have?—and state 
the advantage of keeping such a stock-pot 
continually going. 

How would you lay out 10s. in the town, 
if you had a sick busband, and four children 
too young to work ?—or how, if you lived in 
the country, with a small garden, would you 
lay out 7s. 6d.’under the same circumstances ? 

4. Suggest a savory and economical dinner 
for a husband, wife, and five children. 

5. Suggest some savory and economical sup- 
per for a husband coming home after a hard 
day’s work. 

6. How would you ventilate a sick room 
so that the patient would not take a chill? 

7. How would you cleanse a room in which 
a patient has nad scarlet fever ? 

8. How would you make bread? 

If an examination of this kind—after prop- 
er instruction to prepare for it, of course— 
could be made a feature of the free evening 
schools that are coming to be established in 
our cities, it strikes us that it would prove as 


” 


household ac- 


| practically useful, to say the least, as anything 


now included in the course of study.—Jour- 
nal of Chemistry. 

WE only ask of God what we think will be 
best, but He gives us what He knows is best. 









































From the Sunday School Times. 
THE STUPIDITY OF THE WISE AND PRUDENT. 


BY W. C. WILKINSON, 


[ have always thought it one of the most 
remarkable illustrations that I have ever met 
of those solemn words of our Lord: “ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them un- 
to babes,”—the story, which I believe to be 
authentic, told of William Pitt, the great 
English statesman, and William Wilberforce, 
the great English statesman and Christian. 

It is well known that a warm personal 
friendship subsisted between these two emi- 
nent men. Wilberforce was one of the very 
few distinguished statesmen that, in the midst 
of absorbing political passions and interests, 
have been able to maintain personal religion 
in its proper place, as the paramount concern 
of the soul. Enlightened member of the na- 
tional legislature of Great Britain, and elegant 
scholar as he was, his piety was still so marked 
a feature of his character that it was fre- 
quently made a matter of gibe and jest among 
his worldling antagonists. 

Wilberforce, ceaselessly anxious for the 
salvation of the soul of his friend, invited him 
one day to go with him to hear a preacher 
famous for the convincing clearness with 






















the gospel. Wilberforce was delighted to per- 
ceive that the preacher was in his very hap- 
piest mood. The sermon wasa wonderfully 
clear and comprehensive presentation of the 

which the wisdom of God and the 







way in 





buman redemption by the cross. Wilber- 
force’s beart overflowed with gratitude to 
Providence for so ordering it that his friend 
should be listener to such a discourse. With 
eager hope he waited to hear the illustrious 
orator and statesman acknowledge the im- 
pression which it made upon him. Imagine, 
then, the heart-sinking which the affectionate 
philanthropist experienced when Pitt said : 

“T assure you, Mr. Wilberforce, upon my 
honor, that I found myself wholly incapable 
of even understanding or following what your 
preacher said. The language was strange to 
me, and unintelligible. I should have known 
what his words meant, if the preacher had 
been talking of any other subject; but in ap- 
plication to his actual theme, { could not give 
them any intelligible sense.’ 

“Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent!” 

The fact no doubt was, that Pitt was so 
utterly unused to evangelical ideas, that 
evangelical language fell on his ears like the 
words of an unknown tongue. Wilberforce 
had under-estimated the influence of this 



















which he set forth the truths and claims of 
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early-begun and long-continued familiarity'ers diverge towards Matamma, on the bor- 
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with the gospel circle of ideas in making 
them apprehensible and impressive to him- 
self. 

THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE EAST COAST OF 
AFRICA. 


The Times, of India, gives a stirring ac- 
count of the capture of a slave dhow, near 
Ras-el-bad, in the Gulf of Persia, by the 
boats of Her Majesty’s ship Vulture. When 
the capture was completed it was found that 
the crew and passengers, including the slave 
merchants, comprised thirty-six Arabs, all 
heavily armed: “The number of slaves it 
was impossible at the time to estimate. So 
crowded on deck and in the hold below was 
the dhow that it seemed, but for the aspect or 
misery, a very nest of ants. The hold—from 
which an intolerable stench proceeded—was 
several inches deep in the foulest bilge water 
and refuse. Down below there were uumbersor 
children and wretched beings in the most 
loathsome stages of small-pox and scrofula of 
every description. A more disgusting and de- 
grading spectacle of humanity could hardly 
be seen, while the foulness of the dhow was 
such that the sailors could hardly endure it. 
When the slaves were transferred to the Vul- 
ture the poor, wretched creatures were 80 
dreadfully emaciated and weak that many 
had to be carried on board and lifted for 
every movement. How it was that so many 
had survived such hardships was a source of 
wonder to all that belonged to the Vulture. 
On examination by the surgeon it was found 
that there were no less than thirty-five cases 
of small-pox in various stages, and from the 
time of the first taking of the dhow to their 
landing at Butcher’s Island, Bombay, fifteen 
died out of the whole number of 169, and 
since there have been more deaths among 
them. But perhaps the most atrocious piece 
of cruelty of the Arabs was heard afterwards 
from the slaves themselves—viz.: That at the 
first discovery of small-pox among them by 
the Arabs all the infected slaves were at once 
thrown overboard, and this was continued 
day by day until, they said, forty had per- 
ished in this manner. When they found 
that the disease could not be checked, they 
simply left them to take their chance &nd 
die. Many of the children were of the 
tenderest years, scarcely more than three years 
old, and most of them bearing marks of the 
brutality of the Arabs in half-healed scars 
and bruises inflicted from the lash and 
stick.” 

A correspondent of a London journal, 
writing in confirmation of recent reports of 
the slave trade carried on from the higher 
parts of the Nile, says that at a point on the 
White Nile, above Khartoum, the slave deal- 
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ders of Abyssinia. “Here the hunters dis- 
pose of their plunder to resident dealers, who, 
in turn, march the poor wretches to Masso- 
wah and Souakim, on the coast. I was at 
Massowah for some time in 1869, and I can 
attest that each little vessel carried a living 
freight out of the place. I myself embarked 
at Massowah in a small Arab trader bound 
to Goufidah and Gedda. On leaving the port 
the number on board appeared to be four of 
a crew, three resident Moslems of Massowab 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and myself, on the 
way for Suez. But shortly after leaving— 
that is, when we were a few miles out at sea 
—eighteen little black boys made their ap- 
pearance from underneath the cargo; like- 
wise five little girls, of ages ranging from ten 
to fifteen, were stowed in a small space at the 
stern of the vessel. Al] these were the prop- 
erty of a certain Abdallah, a native of Ged- 
da, and who was on board in charge of them. 
His cruelty was beyond description. Hard- 
ly a word of Arabic could the little ones 
speak, yet he forced upon them Islam with 
an impatience that made them writhe again. 
For the first two days nothing but ‘ La illah 
il allah saydna Mohamed e Rassool illah’ could 
be heard, except at intervals a loud scream 
indicated that the ‘coorbog’ was being used 
upmercifully. On arriving at Gaufidah two 
rather unintelligent males were taken on shore 
and paraded through the streets for sale, one 
of whom was actually sold in my presence 
for asum equivalent to £16. The rest were 
taken on to Gedda, and on arrival landed, 
with myself and the other three passengers.” 


ple regarded as quite compatible with what 
they call “ Quakerism.” Now this term is 
itself objected to by many, as one not eignifi- 
cant or descriptive enough for perpetuation. 
But, while it is used, it ought to be in corres- 
pondence with truth. And a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the history of “the people 
called Quakers,” in the century which wit- 
nessed their rise and the attachment of that 
pame to them, ought toassure any one of the 
total falsity of the conception. Who were ever 
earnest in faith, open and positive in confes- 
sion, and zealous in extending the gospel, if 
Fox, Howgill, Burrough, Parnell and Pen- 
ington were not? There needs, upon this 
point, to be no argument. Will any one 
say, then, that there ought, in this, to be a 
change, and that the zeal spent in founding 
a Society is not necessary to it in its later ex- 
istence ; that, now, the work uf the Society 
of Friends bas been done, and it may “ rest 
from its labors?” We do not propose at 
present to discuss this question. Only, it may 
be remarked, that, whoever might maintain 
it, a denominational system which would ac- 
cept religious indifference, either in theory or 
in practice, must be very much other than 
that of the early Friends, and could in no 
sense deserve the name of Quakerism. We 
are thankful to believe that no organization 
belonging to the body of the Seciety has ever 
expressed tolerance of such a theory. It 
would be a happiness if we could dismiss 
with a similar denial the inquiry, Has there 
never been any short-coming in the practice of 
Friends anywhere, which could excuse such a 
view as that which has been above alluded to. 
Once more let us say, that Quakerism, if it 
be not positive, vital Christianity, is nothing 
at all. 
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QUAKERISM NO NEGATION.—As it has al- 
ways been one of the testimonies of the Soci- 
ety of Friends that no ritual observance is 
essential to Christianity, the peculiarity of 
birthright membership has involved a wide 
diversity of religious sentiment, knowledge 
ang character. Some persons even suppose 
(as we have not seldom heard it expressed,) 
that one may be considered “a good Friend,” 
because he does not undergo outward bap- 
tism, nor partake of the commemorative (or 
ritual) supper, nor attend the public service 
of any other denomination ; while his pres- 
ence at a meeting of Friends, if other than 
occasional only, is very much a matter of 
formal, customary decorum. Indifference 
upon the subject of religion is by some peo- 


—— ems 


Prayer Berore Eatine.—“ Every crea- 
ture of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused, if it be received with thankegiving: 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” 

The custom of sitting a few minutes in si- 
lence at the beginning of meals is one almost 
if not quite universal among Friends ; and 
to a large extent, no doubt, is accompanied 
with a lifting up of the heart in gratitude 
and thanksgiving to our Heavenly Father for 












His gracious supply of our bodily wants, and 
fur a blessing upon our use of His gifts. 

Very seldom, however, is the voice raised 
in thanksgiving; and the utterance of words 
at such a time would even be regarded by 
some, probably, as contrary to our principles. 
Thousands of children have grown up to 
manhood or womanhood among us without 
having ever heard either of their parents give 
thanks at meals, or having seen them kneel 
at the family gatherings, and pour out their 


souls in prayer for themselves and their house- 
hold. 


The offering of thanksgiving before eating 
was universal among the pious Jews, during 
our Lord's life on earth ; and was practised 
by Him, as in the instances referred to in 
Mark viii. 6, Luke, xxii. 19, John vi. 11, 23. 
It was the custom of the primitive Christians, 
as shown when it is said, “ Paul took bread, 
and gave thanks to God in the presence of | 
them all”; and again, “ He that eateth eateth | 
to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks.” 

The early Friends, after ceasing the expres- 
sion of thanks by the repetition of a custo- 
mary form of words, were not only careful to 
wait upon God at the heginning of their 
meals, but as they found it in their hearts to 
do so, gave utterance to their thanksgiving 
and prayer. 

One Friend being so engaged, as the family 
of the Friend with whom he was lodging 
were about to partake of a meal, was over- 
heard by an informer, and at his instigation 
fined upon the charge of praying at a conven- 
ticle. 





Thomas Story mentions that during a jour- 
ney through New England, at a public table, 
“supper being ready, I had something in 
prayer before we ate, and the people were 
very still and attentive, and seemed pleased 
to find the false accounts they had received 
refuted, viz., that Quakers receive the mer 
cies of God as brutes, never craving a bless- 
ing, nor returning the Lord thanks.” He 
mentions two other like occasions upon. the 
same journey. 

Robert Barclay, repelling a charge of ir- 
religiousness, says, “ To receive the gifts and 
benefits of God with thanksgiving, and to 
witness it blessed and sanctified to us by the 
word and prayer, is owned by us; and to 
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know this so, without taking off the hat, or 
using of formal speaking of words (though 
it be a thing frequently used by us also), 
tends to no irreligiousness. For it is a thing 
usual among us, when we sit down to eat, to 
wait upon the Lord for some time, that we 
may feel ourselves stated in his fear, to which 
the blessing is; and as we there stand, if any 
outward expressions be required of any, then 
in God’s fear they may utter them ; and this 
is to know the blessing indeed, and to be 
in the place that is blessed.” 

There may be formality in the constant ab- 
sence of giving expression to thanks, as well 
as in always doing so. The true way, there- 
fore, is to wait always to know the breathing 
of gratitude from the heart, “ giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” and 
to do this vocally or not as the Spirit may 
dictate at the moment, deing faithful and 
obedient so as not to quench its gentle prompt- 
ing. Thus the laying aside of the use of an 
empty form of words will not degenerate into 
cold indifference, and the exhortation will be 
obeyed, “ Let not, then, your good (prac- 
tice) be evil spoken of.” 


+ —<)8e 


Tue Boston Fire.—Again we are called 
upon to sympathize with one of our cities, 
whose most magnificent streets have been 
laid waste by the flames. It is, indeed, cause 
of gratitude that comparatively a small por- 
tion of the inhabitants were rendered home- 
less, and that, while warebouses among the 
stateliest which wealth and pride have 
ever reared, were swept away, so many of 
Boston’s glories were spared,—her libraries, 
her seats of learning and science and religion, 
and her halls of historic renown. But the 
loss is stupendous, and cannot but be attend- 
ed with great suffering in many ways. The 
sympathy of the nation will not be appealed 
to in vain. The wonderful recuperative en- 
ergy of our people will be displayed as sig- 
nally as it was in Chicago. Let us trust, 
too, that calamity will teach its best lesson : 
that many hearts, humbled and chastened by 
the loss of earthly fortunes, may be led, 
by Divine grace, to set their affections on 
things above, and to lay up for themselves 
imperishable treasures in Heaven. 
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Our beloved friends Joel and Hannah E. 
Bean, after acceptably attending Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, and several meetings 
for worship in and around Philadelphia, left 
this city on Sixth-day, 8th instant, for New 
York, where they embarked next day for 
Europe, intending to visit, in the love of the 


Gospel, Friends of Great Britain and ire- 
land. 


Sncoenachiallaeis 

Norts Caroutina YEARLY MEETING con- 
veued on Sixth-day, lst inst., with large at- 
tendance. The new meeting-house, which can 
seat about 1200, or hold 1500 when crowded, 
added much to the satisfaction and comfort 
of the meetings. Its acoustic properties are 
reported as excellent, and its general plan ad- 
mirable. 

Josiah Nicholson was appointed Clerk, and 
Isham Cox As-istant Clerk. The J.ondon 
General Epistle was read, also epistles ad- 
dressed to this meeting by all corresponding 
Yearly Meetings except London. This had 
been received by a Friend, but mislaid. 

Upon consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Education, a minute was adopt- 
ed recognizing the aid received during the 
past seven years from other Yearly Meetings 
through the “ Baltimore Association,” which 
bas just closed its connection with the schools. 


The Yearly Meeting accepted the charge of 


them, and authorized its committee on Edu 


cation to appoint a Superintendent. Nearly 


$1,000 was raised in open meeting to pay his | 


salary. His duties will be the same as have 


heretofore been performed so satisfactorily by 
Allen Jay, who retires after four years of de- 


voted labor. He convents, however, to re- 
main until a suitable successor is found. 

The statistics of the Yearly Meeting show 
the present membership to be 3883, an in- 
crease of 250 over the number reported last 
year. Number of families and parts of fami- 
lies 1081, last year 1052. Number of estab- 
lished meetings 34, in addition to which there 
are several indulged meetings; recorded min- 
isters, 50. Number of First-day schools 50, 
of which 16 are for colored children, super- 
intendents 50, teachers 251, children, 3660, 
libraries 16. Average length of school, 6 
months. 

It was decided to hold General Meetings 
for the propagation of the Gospel, and edifi- 
eation of the church, and a committee was 
appointed to have the oversight of them. 

On First-day, the 3d, and Fourth-day, 6th 
inst., large meetings for Divine worship were 
held, in which the gospel was preached with 
unction and power. 

During the recesses of the Yearly Meeting, 
and without interference with its sessions, 
meetings were held upon First-day schools, 


Bible and tract distribution, Education, Peace, 
and Temperance; also one for mothers, one 
for unrecorded ministers, and several devo- 
tional meetings for the young. These meet- 
ings were all deeply interesting, and the at- 
tendance was large, notwithstanding most of 
them were held after dark. The religious in- 
terest and regular attendance of the younger 
members of this Yearly Meeting are very 
noticeable and encouraging. 

The meeting closed on Fifth-day, 7th inst., 
in joint session, under a very precious cover- 
ing. It is believed to have been the largest 
Yearly Meeting held in North Carolina in 
many years, and one of the most satisfactory. 

Rocurster, N. Y.—Friends are building 
a new meeting-house in this city, the one now 
in use being insufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting to be held there 
in 1873, and situated inconveniently near to 
arailroad. Their sheds, etc., were destroyed 
by fire communicated from a passing locomo- 
tive, during the past summer, the meeting- 
house itself being saved through the cover 
of a metallic roof. The main audience room 
of the new house will be about 40x54 feet, 
with a rather smaller one adjoining, so ar- 
ranged that the two may be thrown into one. 
The company of Friends in Rochester is very 
small, and the cost of the new site and build- 
ing, together estimated at about $20,000, 

| must be borne in part by our members else- 
| where. 


sillier 

CHances.—Friends having the Book of 
Meetings will do well to note the following 
changes in the times and places of holding 
meetings in Philadelphia: 

After the 27th inst., the Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia for the 
Southern District will be discontinued, and 
their members included in Philada, Monthly 
Meeting. 

After 1st prox., meetings for worship will 
be held at the Arch Street House, on fifth- 
days, at 10 A. M.—none on First-days. At 
the Orange Street House, on First-days at 10 
A. M. and 3 P. M. (from 4th mo. Ist to %th 
mo. 30th, inclusive, at 4 P. M.)—the mid- 


week meetings at the latter house being dis- 
continued, 


MARRIED. 


WOODARD—ROBERTS.—<At Centre Meeting, on 
the 25th of Tenth month, 1872, John Woodard to 
Rachel C. Roberts ; both members of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 


HENLEY—YOUNG.—At Carthage, Indiana, on 
the llth of Fourth month, 1872, Reuben B. Henley, 
son of Micajah and Ruth Aon Henley, to Rachel 
Young, daughter of Joseph W. and Sarah Young, 
deceased ; both members of Carthage Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
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DIED. 


SUTTON.—On the 27th of Sixth month, 
\my Sutton, widow of George Sutton, of New York | 
ty, aged nearly 84 years. She was a useful mem- 
ber of our Society, and a good example to others in 
her diligent attendance of meetings, though living 
a considerable distance therefrom. Throughout 
the sorrows of life, a quiet trust was ever the cloth- 
ing of ber mind, and after speech was difficult, this | 
trust was upon her family. Alluding to | 
her failiogs, ‘IT have nothing to do with 
them, Jesus takes all my sin away.” Often quoting | 


1872 


enjoined 


she said, 


a favorite line from Young, “And is the ransom | 
paid? it is, is paid for me.” She was favored with an | 
unclouded mind to the end of life, and one of her 
last words was “triumph.” Her friends rest in the 
belief that through the love and mercy of Jesus, in 
whom she trusted, she has triumphed over death, 


and been received in one of the mausions prepared 
for those who love the Lord 

JENKINS.—Passed away on the morning of 10th 
month Ist, Jemima Jeakins, wife of Stephen Jen- 
kins, of Elliot. Maine, aged 84 years. Such were 
the life and Chris'ian labora of this dear mother, 


blessed as- 


» Redeemer. 


friends have the 
at rest with th 


WENTWORTH.—Suddenly at her "e 
Portlaod, Maine, on the 16th of Ninth month, 187 
Maria B , wife of Joseph H. Wentworth, and daugh 
ter of Abram and Ph Wins of Limin 
Maine, in ber 3lst year; a member of Limington 
Montbly Meeting. 
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Two Gevxerat MEETINGS are appointed to be held 





jsince they tend 
| glory of God rather than of self.— Leifchild. 
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. “0, 
brother,” replied the Indian, ‘“‘ me tell you : 
there come along a rich prince ; he promise 
to give you a new coat. You look at your 
coat and say, ‘I don’t know; my coat pretty 
good, I believe it will doa little longer.’ He 
then offer me new coat; I look on my old 
blanket: I say, ‘This good for nothing ; 
I fling it right away, and accept the new coat. 

Just so, br rother, you try to keep your own 
righteousness for some time, you loath to give 

it up; but I, poor Indian, had none; there- 
fore I giad at once to receive the righteous- 
ness uf the Lord Jesus Christ.’—Times of 


Refreshing. 


tion, when you fend ‘eounfiat 80 soon | a 


aa 

We must learn rather to distinguish than 
to deny—to di-tinguish the casual emotions 
of the mind and caprices of the imagination 
from such direct, forcible, and apparently 
providential influences as may be appropriat- 
ly traced up toa holy and heavenly source, 
to holy issues, and to the 


abe: 
From Appletoa’s Journal. 
PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING, 

However much we may be disposed to ex- 
ult in the alleged fact that Franklia’s inven- 
|tion has robbed the skies of their terrors, it 
is nevertheless true that the amount of dam- 
age to life and property, occasioned every 
year by lightning, is something appalling. 
To those who think of the subject for the first 
time, it may perhaps appear that the danger 
to which we are exposed from lightning is 
very slight; but those who have carefully 
noted the number of persons injured by light- 
| ning during the course of the year, are aware 
that the risk of accident from this source is 





under the care of the Committee of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, with the co-operation of a Committee of Sa- 
lem Q iar erly Meeting. The oneto be ldat Weddle- 

i, eust of Salem, near the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
and C go Railroad, to commence on the 22d of 
E Soest ‘ania at 7 o'clock, P. M., the other 
tobe held at Salem, Obio, to commence at 7 
o'clock, P. M., on the 28th of Eleventh month, 1872. 

Friends will be met with conveyaners at Water 
ford station on the 22d and 23d, at A. M., 2 
P.M. and 5.30 P.M. The Committees are request- 
ed to meet one hour previous to said meeting at 
each place. A cordial invitatioa is extended to 
Friends and othera to attend, and seek for the bless- 
ing of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, that souls 
may be blessed and our heavenly Father be glori 
fied. By order of the Committee. 

Ricuarp Harkyess, Secretary. 


SIMPLICITY. 


An Indian and a white man, being at wor- 
ship together, were both brought under con- 
viction by the same sermon. The Indian 
was shorily after led to rejoice in pardoning 
mercy. The white man, for a long time, was 
under distress of mind, and at times almost 
ready to despair ; but at length he was also 
brought to a comfortable experience of for- 
giving love. Some time after, meeting his 
red brother, he thus addressed him: ‘“ How 
is it that I should be so long under convic- 


greater than that incurred by travellers on 
our railroads; in other words, that the num- 
ber of persons killed by lightning is greater 
than that killed on our railroads. Thus, dur- 
ing the ten days succeeding July 3d, 1872, 
no less than fifteen persons were killed by 
lightning in the Northern and Eastern States. 
A succession of three railroad accidents, in 
each of which five persons had been killed, 
would have horrified the community; but 
these fifteen deaths by lightning seem to have 
attracted very little attention. When we 
come to extend our investigations over a 
longer period, we fiod substantially the same 
results. Poey, in 1855, found that, during 
the preceding twelve years, there were re- 
corded 262 cases of persons that had been 
killed, and 430 injured; while, of course, as 
every one knows, the cases that escape the 
notice of the statistician are generally quite a3 
numerous as those that are recorded. In 
France, during twenty-nine years, an average 
of 77 persons lost their lives, and 232 were in- 
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jured, per annum, as may beseen by referring; to Lichtenberg, up to 1783—that is to say, 
to the report of Boudin, presented to the| during thespace of five years—the steeple had 
Academy of Sciences, in 1864. The most per-| been struck only once, and this stroke had 
fect records were kept in Mecklenburg, where} fallen upon the metallic point without pro- 
it was found that one person was killed out! ducing any damage. In short, no doubt ex- 
of every 247,200 inhabitants. Now, on Eng-| ists in the minds of intelligent and well-in- 
lish railroads, the death rate is one for every | formed men in regard to the efficiency of well- 
1,256,290 passengers; and, in France, the | constructed lightning-rods, Of course, in this, 
death rate is one for every 1,955,555 passen- | as in every other department of applied sci- 
gers. In short, statistics fully bear us out in| ence, we find men who exclaim against them, 
saying that, on our worst managed roads, the and men who think that such appliances are 
percentage of passengers killed is not as great | worthless, unless some particular notions of 
as the percentage of the whole population | their own are embodied in their construction ; 
that is killed by lightning. These melancholy but, on the other hand, we find that the great 
facts should lead to an earnest consideration | bulk of our scientific men are unanimous in 
of the best means of avoiding lightning regard to their efficiency, as well as in respect 
strokes ; and, fortunately, it is the opinion of;to the best methods of constructing them; 
our most judicious and most thoroughly in-|and it isa curious fact that the rod which 
formed men that all danger from this source| now receives the greatest favor from those 
may be avoided, at least in ships and houses. | who are most competent to form an opinion 
In the British navy, where the very perfect | in the matter, is substantially the old rod de- 
system of protection, devised by Sir William | scribed by Franklin. The country is at the 
Snow Harris, is in use, injury by lightning} present moment overrun by so called light- 
has become a thing almost unknown; while,| ning-rod men, who palm off worthless and ex- 
previous to its adoption the material loss was pensive articles upon their customers, and in 


valued at $250,000. 

The Cathedral of St Peter, in Geneva, al- 
though so elevated as to be above all other 
buildings in the neighborhood, has for three 
centuries enjoyed perfect immunity from dam- 
age by lightning; while the tower of St. Ger- 
vaise, although much lower, has been fre- 
quently struck. This doubtless arises from 
the fact that all the towers of St. Peter are 
accidentally furnished with very perfect con- 
ductors. The great column of London, known 
as the Monument, erected in 1677, in com- 
memoration of the great fire, although over 
two hundred feet in height, has never been 
struck; while much lower buildings in the 


many cases are, in addition to this, guilty of 
downright swindling. It may be well, there- 
fore, to say that, by attending to a few essen- 


| tial points, any ordinary carpenter or house- 
builder can easily erect a rod that will give 
perfect protection. The points to be attended 


to are three. 1. The rod should be of suffi- 
cient size—a solid-iron rod, half an inch 
square, or a copper rod, one inch wide and 
one-tenth of an inch thick, are the sizes re- 
commended by the best authorities. Thin 
copper strip is most easily handled; but a 
copper wire, No. 1 or 0, may be more easily 


| procured, and will answer quite as well. The 


‘light tabular and fancy rods sold by itinerant 


vicinity have not escaped. The Monument,| venders are almost always deficient in metal. 


however, is protected by a most perfect con- 
ductor; the upper end terminating in a vase, 
from which proceed numerous metal plates, 
designed to imitate the appearance of tongues 
of flame. The vase communicates, by means 
of stout bars of iron, with the metal staircase 
which descends through the middle of the col- 
umn and terminates in the ground. A still 
more striking instance of the value of light- 
ning rods is a church on the estate of Count 
Orsini, in Carinthia. This building was 
placed upon an eminence, and had been so 
often struck by lightning that it was deemed 
no longer safe to celebrate divine service with- 
in its walls. In 1730, a single stroke of light- 
ning destroyed the entire steeple; after it had 
been rebuilt, it was struck, on an average, 
four or five times a year, without counting ex- 
traordinary storms, during which it was struck 
from five to ten times in a single day. In 
1778, the building was reconstructed, and 
turnished with a conductor; and, according 


There is no advantage in tubular, star shaped, 
twisted, or other rods. Harris, the great 
authority, says: “ Provided the quantity of 
metal be present, the form under which we 
place it is evidently of no consequence to its 
conducting powers.” (Harris, “On Thunder- 
storms,” p. 107.) Becquerel, Pouillet, Fara- 
day, Noel, and every electrician of note that 
we have consulted, agree with him. 

2. In arranging the rod, carry it along the 
ridge and along the corners of the gables. 
Connect it with all tin roofs, gutters, water- 
spouts, etc.; and do not insulate it. Points 
are of comparatively small consequence, and 
it is not best to disfigure a house by a row of 
bayonets stuck on it. The crestings and fini- 
als of Mansard roofs are as good lightning- 
rod points as can be desired. The rod may 
be painted the same color as the house; but 
do not allow the paint to destroy the metallic 
connection between the rod and the masses of 
metal that’ we have mentioned. The best 
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mode of attaching the rod to the building is 
by small staples for wires, and tacks or nails 
for flat strips. 

3. Beyond all question, the most important 
point in the construction and erection of light- 
ning-rods is the ground-connection. Careful 
and extensive observation has convinced us 
that, in regard to this matter, fully two-thirds 
of the lightning-rods in existence are defec- 
tive; and it is here that the itinerant vender 
generally manages to cheat his customer most 
thoroughly. There is no safety, unless the 
rod is carried into the ground to a depth be- 
low the level of the wells in the locality. This 
is the rule laid down by the commission ap- 
pointed by the French Government, and, if 
epace permitted, it would be easy to show that 
it is based on sound principles. 

Whether or not the rod should be connected 
with the gas and water-pipes, is an open ques- 
tion. Weshould say not. The joints of gas 
and water-pipes are generally formed of in- 
sulating substances; and in several well-au- 
thenticated cases these joints have been rup- 
tured by the discharge, and the water allowed 
to flow out, and the gas set on fire. In this 
case, as the least of two evils, we would vio- 
late the rule which .directs us to connect the 
rod with all metallic substances, and make no 
connection with the gas and water-pipes. 
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The carrying of large metal bars or rods is, of 
course, dangerous, because every mass of 
metal tends to open up a line of least resist- 
ance of which it will form a part; and, if the 
human body should form part of this line, 
serious consequences may ensue. But it is 
not probable that small articles like keys, 
watches, knives, etc., exert any appreciable 
influence. 

Cases have frequently occurred where per- 
sons in small boats have been struck and 
killed. An instance of this kind occurred 
within a few weeks. In such cases, if the 
thunder-cloud is very near, it will be advisa- 
ble to lie down ip the boat, even at the risk 
of getting thoroughly drenched. Any object 
elevated above tLe surface of the water incurs 
great risk of being struck. Every small boat 
carrying a mast should be provided with a 
lightning-rod. It may be easily and cheaply 
applied, and will prove a perfect protection. 
JOHN PHINN. 


=~ — 0m — 


J. R. CHANDLER'S PRISON REPORT. 


* * * * As to the growing favor for 


the separate system of imprisonment (which 
is the Pennsylvania system, of which he was 
the special representative), we may quote 
what he quotes from a pamphlet giving, in a 


These are not the vague notions of an|condensed form, the character of the Con- 
isolated dabbler in science, but the concl»sions | gress and ics results, This extract says, “ That 
arrived at by commiesioners appointed by the] after discussing the question of system, and 
Governments of France and Britain, for the| hearing all that was said on each side, the 


special purpose of investigating this subject 


representatives of Belgium, Eastern Penn- 


They may, therefore, be received with the|sylvania, Holland, Baden, Bavaria, Wur- 


most implicit confidence. 


temburg, Saxony and some of those of France 


But, while it is easy to protect buildings| and Prussia, supported the views of the supe- 


and ships, it is not always possible to protect 
isolated human beings. All that we can do 
in this case is to avoid, as much as possible, 
the vicinity of those objects that are likely to 
attract the lightning. A few years ago some 
wiseacre invented a portable lightning-rod, 
consisting of an umbrella, having a metal 
stem, to the lower end of which was attached 
a chain that was allowed to drag along the 
ground. Such a contrivance would be not 
only useless, but dangerous, as it would be 
utterly impossible to give such a portable rod 
a good ground-connection. 

The old directions about feather-beds, glass- 
windows, etc., are all nonsense. One of the 
safest places is a house furnished with a good 
rod; one of the most dangerous is a barn 
filled with new hay. Another very danger- 
ous place is beneath a tree, and the middle 
of an open field is nearly as bad. A distance 
of fifteen to thirty feet from a tall tree is a 
tolerable safe position. In a house unfurnish- 
ed with rods, the most dangerous places are 
near the fireplace or chimney, and” those cor- 
ners down which the water-spouts descend. 


riority of separation. And these generally 
intimated their fixed resolve to maintain the 
system, whether endorsed by the Congress or 
not. So strong was this determination that, 
although acertain English party appeared in- 
clined to press for a different conclusion, the 
question was left open by Congress.” This is not 
only a gratifying fact, but is quite the oppo- 
site of the general idea upon the subject, 
based upon the erroneous belief that the sep- 
arate system is losing favor, because of a grow- 
ing desire to make prisons “ pay,” regardless 
of results to both society and the prisoners. 
There are other evidences im the report that 
the delegates to the Congress who were not 
advocates of the separate system, felt that 
they could not controvert its superiority ; and 
in the French prison De Ja Santé, which Mr. 
Chandler visited, and where there is a combi- 
nation of the “separate” and “ congregate” 
systems, it came out, in the course of conver- 
sation, that, where a prisoner really desires 
to reform, so as to lead a better life, he (the 
prisoner) prefers the separate system, be- 


cause it frees him from the bad influences of 
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his hardened fellow-convicts, and leaves him 


subject only to that which is good. This tes- 
timony is of the utmost significance to all in- 
terested in the important subject of prison 
discipline. 

Among the Delegates to the Congress were 
a number of ladies, and while Mr. Chandler 
makes proper and judicious discrimination 
as to the experience or lack of experience of 
some of them, concerning the matter in hand, 
he pays a high tribute to Miss Mary Carpenter, 
for her “grand conceptions of public good, 
and the noble self-sacrifice she has made 
to insure the fulfilment of her magnificent 
schemes; and particularly for one of her 
great works, the foundation of “The Red 
Lodge Girls’ Reformatory.” This is a most 
successful institution for the rescue of poor, 
neglected, miserable girls from lives of vice, 
bringing them back to better ways, and train- 
ing them to habits of industry of the most 
useful description, whereby they are enabled 
to earn honest livings. Another of the insti- 
tutions to which Mr. Chandler gives special 
mention, is the “ Refuge and Night Asylum 
of Destitute Homeless Boys,” founded at Liv- 
erpool by the Rev. James Nugent. This is 
devoted to the relief of the City of Liverpool, 
from the nuisance and depredations of a class 
of wretched, squalid, homeless boys still fur- 
ther down in the social scale than the “ Street 
Arabs” of our American cities. These boys 
are actually redeemed in Mr. Nugent’s Re- 
formatory, and upon what unpromising ma- 
terial he does his successful work may be 
judged by the following graphic sketch, made 
by Mr. Chandler, of a specimen brought in 
during his visit: 

“The lad, about ten years of age, seemed 
to look at the scene before him with a sort 
of stupor. His hair, which would defy the 
strongest hand to force through it a comb, 
looked like a Mexican chapparal; his face 
may have had a good or a bad expression, 
but all expression was denied to the features 
by the superabundance of dirt, that had by 
some means adhered to the cheeks and skin. 
The rest of his skin—for though he wore what 
had once been clothing, yet so little of their 
shape had been left, that trousers and jacket 
(there was neither hat, shirt nor shoes) were 
reduced to a few square inches of rags—the 
rest of his skin seemed to be on general ex- 
hibition, and mind and body were encrusted 
with the dirt and stolidity of a wretched va- 
grant existence. And yet,more than nine- 
tenths of the boys of that Reformatory had 
come into the care of the institution in a men- 
tal and physical destitution and squalor equal 
to that exhibited by this newly admitted mem- 
ber; and nine-tenths of those boys [after a 
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that would grace the boys of our High School.” 
—Publie Ledger. 


~~. —— 
A LESSON FOR POOR BOYS ; 
Or the Small Beginnings of a Great Publisher. 


William Chambers, the eminent Scotch au- 
thor and publisher, in his “ Memoir of Robert 
Chambers,” gives an interesting account of 
the humble way in which he began his busi- 
ness career, From the small gains of a street 
bookstall and labor as a copyist, he managed 
to lay by enough to purchase a second-hand 
press and type, the character of which may 
be inferred’ from the fact that the whole “ es- 
tablishment” cost him only three pounds, or 
about fifteen dollars. To him, however, it 
seemed a magnificent outfit, and he went to 
work with good heart and hope at his new 
trade, for he knew nothing whatever of the 
printer's art. But we will let him tell his 
own story :— 

My progress in compositorship was at first 
slow. I had to feel my way. A defective 
adjustment of the lines to a uniform degree 
of tightness was my greatest trouble, but this 
was got over. The art of working my press 
had next to be acquired,‘and in this there 
was no difficulty. After an interval of fifty 
years, I recollect the delight I experienced in 
working off my first impression ; the pleas- 
ure since of seeing hundreds of thousands of 
sheets pouring from machines in which I 
claim an interest being nothing to it ! 

I think there was a degree of infatuation in 
my attachment to that jangling, creaking, 
wheezing little press. Placed at the only 
window in my apartment, within a few feet 
of my bed, I could see its outlines in the sil- 


very moonlight when I awoke ; and there, at 


the glowing dawn, did its figure assume dis- 
tinct proportions. When daylight came ful- 
ly in, it was impossible to resiat the desire to 
rise and have an hour or two of exercise at the 
little machine. With an imperfect apparatus, 
the execution of my song-book was far from 
good. Still, it was legible, in the old ballad 
and chap-book style, aud I was obliged to be 
content. Little by little, I got through the 
small volume. It was a tedious drudgery. 
With my limited font, I could set up no more 
than eight small pages, forming the eighth 
part of a sheet. After printing the first 
eight, I had to distribute the letter and set 
up the second eight, and so on throughout a 
hundred pages. Months were consumed in 
the operation. The number of copies printed 
was seven hundred and fifty, to effect which 
I had to pull the press twenty thousand times. 
But labor, as already hinted, cost nothing. I 
set the types in the intervals of business, par- 


training there] exhibited ingenuity, industry | ticularly daring wet weather, when the stall 
and thought, learning, manners and morals! could nct ve put out, and the press-work was 





executed late at night or early in the morn- 
ing. The only outlay worth speaking of for 
the little volume was that incurred for paper, 
which I was unable to purchase in greater 
quantities than a few quires at a time, and 
therefore at a considerable disadvantage in 
price, but this was only another exemplifica- 
tion of the old and too well-known truth, 
that “the destruction of the pour is their 
poverty,” about which it was useless to re- 
pine. 

When completed, the volume needed some 
species of embellishment, and fortune helped 
me at this conjuncture. There dwelt in the 
neighborhood a poor but ingenious man, ad- 
vanced in life, named Peter Fyfe, with whom 
I had already had some dealings. Peter, a 
short man, in a second-hand suit of black 
clothes, and wearing a white neckcloth, which 
he arranged in loose folds so as effectually to 
cover the breast of his shirt, was from the 
west country. He had been a weaver's 
reed-maker in Paisley, but having been un- 
fortunate in business, he had migrated to 
Edinburgh, in the hope of procuring some 
kind of employment. Necessitous and clever, 
with an inexhaustible fund of drollery, he 
was ready for anythiog artistic that might 
come in his way. Peter did not want confi- 
dence. | am not awareof any department io 
the fiue or useful arts of which he would have 
professed himself ignorant. At this period, 
when few knew anything of lithography, and 
he knew nothing at all, he courageously un- 
dertook, in answer to an advertisement, to 
organize aod manage a concern of that kind, 
and by tact and intuition gave unqualified 
satisfuction. Peter was just the man I want- 
ed. Although altogether unacquainted with 
copperplate engraving, he executed, from the 
descriptions I gave him, a portrait of the 
Black Dwarf, tor my account of that singu- 
lar personage ; which sketch has ever since 
been accepted as an authority. 

I now applied to this genius for a wood 
engraving for my song-book, which he suc- 
cessfully procured, aad for a few shillings ad 
ditional he executed a vignette representing 
some nationalemblems. Invested with these 
attractions, the song-book was soon put in 
boards, and otherwise prepared for disposal 


a proper reduction, and, after paying all ex- 
penses, cleared about nine pounds by the 
transaction. 

Nine pounds was not a large sum, but it 
served an important end. I was able to 
make some additions to my scanty stock of 
types, which I procured from an aged printer 
with a decaying business. To be prepared 


fur executing posting-bills, I cut a variety of 


letters in wood with a chisel and pen-knife. 
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I sold the whole, either in single ¢ ples at &) Like Lazarus from his tomb, do, ’wildered, ask 
shilling, or wholesale to other stall-keepers at | What guide to follow : 
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For such bold headings, therefore, as “ No- 
tice,” “ Found,” or “ Dog Lost,” I was put 
to no straits worth mentioning. One of my 
most successful speculations was the cutting 
ia wood of the words “ To Let,” in letters 
four inghes Jong, an edition of which I dis- 
posed of by the hundreds, at an enormous 
profit, to dealers who sold such things to 
stick on the fronts of houses to be let.—Jour- 
nal of Chemistry. 


septate 

Rev. Dre. James W. ALEXANDER wrote 
to a friend: “ As I grow old as a parent, my 
views are changing fast as to the degree of 
conformity to the world which we should 
allow to our children. I am horror-struck to 
count up the profligate children of pious per- 
sons and even ministers. The door at which 
these iufluences enter, which countervail 
parental instruc:ion and example, I am per- 
suaded, is yielding to the ways of good society. 
By dress, books, and amusements, an atmos- 
phere is formed which is not that of Chris- 
tianity. More than ever do I feel that our 
families must stand io a kind but determined 
opposition to the fashions of the world, breast- 
ing the waves, like the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
And [ have found nothing yet which requires 
more courage and indepeadence than -to rise 
even a little, but decidedly, above the par of 
the religious world around us. Surely, the 
way in which we commonly go on is not the 
way of self-denial and sacrifice and cross- 
bearing which the New Testament talks of. 
Then is the offence of the cross ceased. Our 
slender influence on the circle of our friends 
is often to be traced to our leaving so little 
difference between us.” 

—— 

“ Now abideth Fuith, Hop ae urity, these 

three ; but the greatest of these is Charity.” 


Teach us true self-denial—we who seek 

To pluck the mote out of oar brother's creed, 

Till Charity’s forgotten plant doth ask 

The water—droop and die. With zeal we watch 

And weigh the doctrine—while the spirit ’scapes ; 

Andin the carving of our cummi 

Our metaphysical hair-splittings, fail 

To noce the orbit of that star of love 

Which never sets. 
Yes, 

Who, from our lips, amid 

First heard the * fiat lus,” 


-3eeds, 


even the heathen tribes, 
their chaos dark, 
and joyous came, 


for they see the men 
They took for angels, warring in their path 
For Paul and for Aoo!l till they lose 
The certainty that they are “ 


in Christ ;” 
That *h through life’s labyrinth 


3, 
one a 
simple clew, whi 
leads 

To Heaven's gate 

Each different sect, whose base 
Is on the same pure Word, doth strictly scan 
Its neighbor’s superstructure,—front and arch, 
Buttress and turret,—till the hymn of praise 
That from each temple should go up to God, 
Sinks in the critic’s tone. All Christendom 
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Is one continued burpishing of shields 
And putting on of armor. So the heat 
Of border warfare checks salvation’s way. 
The free complexion of another's thought 
Doth militate against him: and those shades 
Of varying opinion and belief, 
Which, sweetly blended with the skill of love, 
Would make the picture beautiful, are blamed 
As features of deformity. 
We toil 
To controvert , to argue, to defend, 
Camping amid imaginary foes 
And visiooed heresies. E’en brethren deem 
A name of doctrine, or a furm of words, 
A dense partition wall, tho’ Christ bath said, 
** See that ye love each other.” 
So come forth, 
Ye who have safest kept the Saviour’s law, 
Green as a living germ, within your soul. 
Followers of the Lamb, stand meekly forth, 
And with the gentle panoply of love, 
Persuade the Christian churches to recall 
Their wasted energies, and co xsecrate 
In one bright focal point, their quenchless zeal, 
Till from each region of the darkened globe 
The everiasting Gospel’s glorious ring, 
Shall wake-the nations to Jebovah’s praise. 
Lypia H. Sigourney. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicy [nrectigence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the ilth inst. 


Great Bairarx.—Steps bave been taken in Lon- 
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city wirh great satisfaction, and a celebration of the 
event was fixed for the 15th inst. 

Mexico.—The election for President of Mexico has 
resulted in the choice, almost unanimously, of Lerdo 


| de Tejada, who, as Chief Justice, has cons isutionally 


| ocenpied the office since the death of Juarez. 


The 
course proposed for bimself by the President has 


been made public, and is tersely expressed as “ lit- 
tle politics and much administration.” Diaz, one of 
the leaders in the late revolutionary movements, has 
sent in his submission and that of the forces under 
bis command, to the Government, and the otber 
leaders baviog also submitted, the pacification of 
the country nvw appears complete, at least for the 
present. 

Domestic.—Boston has been the seat of a confla- 
gration, which in the pecuniary loss involved is sec- 
ond only to that of Chicago, though the srea burned 
over is much less. The nre broke out 7} o'clock, 
P M., oo the 9th inst, at the corner of Summer and 
Kingston streets, in a large four-story granite build- 
ing, oceupied as a wholesale dry-goods store. Rapidly 
communicating 'o neighboring buildings of a similar 


, character, it speedily passed beyond control, and 


don to send relief to the sufferers by the inundation | 


ian northern Italy. 
have been opened, anda considerable sum of money 
has been already collected. 

France.—The evacuation by the German troops of 
tbe Department of Marne bad been completed, in- 
cluding the city of Rheims, and that of Upper Marne 
was in progress. There was great public rejoicing 
in Rheims on the occasion, and the city was illumi- 
nated. 

Au adjourned session of the National Assembly 
opened at Versailles on the 11th, nearly all the mem- 
bers being present. A cauncus of the Republican 
members was held previously, at which it was stated 
that there had been a steady increase of Republican 
sentiment among the people of all the Departments, 
while the prefects and magistrates had become 
more and more tinctured with anti-Republicanism. 
The deputies resolved to wait upon President Thiers, 
acquaint him with this state of things, and request 
such official action as may bring the people and 
their official representatives into closer accord. 
They also resolved to oppose, as strongly as the 
monarchists, the adoption of any constitutional re- 
torms by the present Assembly. 

Spain.—The Republican members of the Cortes, 
it is said, propose to demand the immediate emanci- 
pation of all the slaves in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Their plan provides for the indemnification of the 
sluve-bolders of Cuba at the rate of 1,000 pesetas 
per slave, and in Porto Rico at 1,500 pesetas 

A decree bas been issued granting a concession to 
an Eoglish company for laying a telegraph cable 
from Bilbao directly to Eugland. 

A motion for the suppression of lotteries, and an- 
other to reduce the number of Cabinet Ministers to 
five, were defeated in the Cortes on the 5th. 


AusTRaLia.—Toe completion of the Australian 


telegraph line by which Melbourne is connected, by 
overland and submarine wires, with the line from 


| 
| 


raged unchecked, notwithstanding the most strenu- 
ous exertions of the firemen and citizens, until about 
3 P. M., the next diy. Shortly before mid- 
night on the 10th, an explosion of gaa occurred in 
a building vear the edge of the burnt district, which 
partially destroyed it, and kindled a second fire, 
threatening at one time to rival the first in destruc- 
tiveness; but it was happily checked in about three 
hours, its ravages being coufined to a single block. 
The district swept by the two fires, extending to 
some of the wharves on the east, was occupied al- 
most entirely by large wholesale stores, especially 


Subscriptions for this purpose | in the dry-guods, wool, leather and bout and shve 


trades. The streets were narrow, aud the buildings 
generally lofty, many of them built of granite, with 
“Mansard” roofs. These mofs, from tueir mode of 
construction, are particularly liable both to burn 
and to promote the spread of fi e, when so high as 
to be reached with difficulty by the streams of wa- 
ter from the fire engines; while the stones of the 
walls, in the concentrated heat of a great confla- 
gration, often split or crumble, causing the walls to 
tall. Buta small proportion of the conteats of the 
buildings were saved. 

Tue area of the burnt district is about 60 acres; 
nomber of buildings destroyed over 900, of which 
only about 60 were dwellings ; number of business 
firms burot out 2043. The estimates of the pecuniary 
loss vary widely, but at the time of our going to 
press it was generally believed to amount to about 
$100,000,000. So far as could then be ascertained 
the insurance companies, both of Boston and other 
cities, would generally be able to pay their insur- 
ances on the property destroyed. Many persons will 
be temporarily thrown out of employm:nt, and 
some, doubtless, reduced to destitution; but com- 
paratively few are made homeless, and although the 
loss is heavy, the individual suffering must be much 
less than in the case of Chicago. Still, there will 
no doubt be opportunity for the exercise of Christian 
charity. Toe people of the uninjured portion have 
been active in measures fr relief, and from other 
cities prompt expressions of sympathy and offers of 
assistance have been given. During the progress of 
the fire, engines and firemen from several other cities 
of New Eigland were sent to the scene, and rendered 
valuable aid. The S ate militia were placed on 
police duty on the night of the Ilth. Among the 
buildings destroyed was that occupied by the United 
S:ates Sub-Treasury, but its funds were saved. The 


| new postoffice, unfinished, was considerably dam- 
india and China to Europe, has been bailed in that ' aged. 











Vout. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, 


THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Peterson & Carpenter, 


GEN’! 


iENTS 
PHILADELPHIA 


And all (ithes and Towns in Raviera 
Pa., Southern N. 4., Del. and Md. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

Ninety-six acres, in Friends’ neighborhood, 1} 
miles from Butlerville, on the O. & M.R.R. It is 
well wooded and watered, in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, over 200 fruit trees of choice varieties. Wishing 
to retire, in age, will sell on reasonable terms. Call 
on or address BENJAMIN WALTON, Butlerville, 
Jennings Co., Indiana. 


1 
a | 


FOR SALE—Two 9 room dwellings with pleas- 
ant, shady lots, near the Meeting House, German- 
town. Price, $6,000 and $7,000 respectively 

DUY’'S LANE, near the Woodland and Sta- 
tion, several desirable 9-room dwellings for sale. 
Price, $6,000 and $5,800. Very easy terms. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDS, 
4834 Main Street, Stokes’ Block, Germantown. 
11-4t. 


OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00 ; 


Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 


Table Linens—from 31c. to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkins—in great —— from ¥1. 00a dozen up ; 
White Flannels—from 25c. to $1.25 per yard; 
Plain and Twilled—Colored and Red flannels ; 
Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 124c. to 45 per yard ; 
Towels and Towelling—iu great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from auction, 25 and 3lc. ; 


STOKES & WOOD. 


8, W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila.) A 


N. B.—The newest and best stock of Plain Goods 


to be found. 


Whether you 
wish to 

Buy or Sell 

WRITE TO 


RAILROA 
BOND 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


ELEVENTH M MONTH 16, 1872. 


HASSLER 


No, 


“NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


CHRIST IN A GERMAN HOME, as seen in the 
married life of Frederick and Caroline Perthes. By 
Miss Goodwin, with Introduction by Rev. W. L. Gage. 
A delightful portraiture of the home life of an emi- 
nent German patriot and Christian, and his wife, the 
daughter of the famous Claudius. 228 pp. 
90c. ; post. 12c. 

| STORIES OF THE FLOWERS. By Miss L. Bates. 
“The old, old story” and other Bible narratives, 


15. 





1é6mo 


told by the sweetest of the flowers, personified. 192 
pp. l16mo. 80c.; post. 12c. 

AGNES IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. By Mrs. H. E. 
Brown. 


A capital volume for the young, founded 
on facts, and treating some of the grave questions of 
social life in a manner sure to interest and benefit 
the reader, 184 pp. 16mo. 80c.; post. 12c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Penna. Branch, 1408 CHESTNUT STRERT. 


W 

















ANTED to rent, West Philadelphia profeeved, 
two commnnicating second-story rooms, un- 


furnished, with gas and privilege of bath. Address, 
stating location and terms, ‘‘ Rooms,” office of 
Review. 


| Friends’ 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphi:. 


-§, F, BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


| Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
| cords is an improvement generally liked. 
| 22 6m. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


| Removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 N. 
10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1-3m. 


Frie ond in . Germantown can farnish comfortable 

board and the use of two pleasant Rooms to 
Adults of respectability. Apply at the office of 
| Friends’ Review. 10-4t, 


CHARLES Woe WR7 
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FRIENDS’ 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada.. | 
Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 


HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, | 


WHOLESALE AND KETAIL DEALERS IN 


THA ¢ COFFE HE 


Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00, $1.20, $1.30, 
sud $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED CUFFER, 25, 28, 30 
r lb, always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFER, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tare whatever. 


- 
§ FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


85 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
~—»t Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
weree of charge. 
| g@® City and Country Grocers and Dealers iv 

Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 

stock, and obtain a genera! list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St 
THE RUSSIAN HEATER, 


If you would have your houses comfortably and 
economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 


RADIATOR HEATER, 
At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT 8t., 
opposite the United States Mint. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, Xe. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 

of all descriptions. 

W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sis., 
Philadelphia, 


GEORGE BE. MERSHOR. 


Works N 


ALBERT 8B. MEKSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 


REVIEW. 


S. W. COR, TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST&. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 


1033 Jyook! Look! 1033 
WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALL PAPERS, 


Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,000 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or pulleys used. Beware of imi- 
tations. 

JOHNSTON'S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street 
below Eleventh Street, Phila. 


- OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 


VASSALBORO’ Maine. 


An English and Classical Boarding. and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 


training, and good influences. 
Winter term opens Twelfth mo. 3d, 1872. Ad- 
dress the Principal, 


Ricuarp M. Jones, 
Vassalboro’, 
6-tf Maine. 
WANTED — anes 


A well qualified Teacher to take charge of the Nor- 
mal Institute of colored people, near Helena, Arkan 
sas; also an Assistant. Apply to Timothy Harrison, 
Richmond, Indiana, 


. RENT—A second-atory front room, with board, 
in a Friend’s family. Apply at this office. 
9-tf 


USINESS Kil BE-IRING TO ADVERTISE 
judiciously and cheaply, in city or country 
papers, should get an estimate from 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
NO. 733 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Who have facilities for the insertion of advertise- 
ments in newspapers throughout the country, uu- 
surpassed by those of any other agency. An eati- 
mate showing the cost of advertising in any paper, 
or list of papers, sent free upon application. Send 
for circular and list of papers. 
IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susacna Corder. 
4 American edition $3.00, mailed $3.20, For 
sale by A, LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 





